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THE CHANGING PATTERN OF THE 
AMERICAN CHILDREN’S CAMP 


No one will doubt that the children’s summer camp 
has acquired a thousandfold greater importance in the 
past few decades since, at the end of the past century, 
a few romantic souls took a handful of children to 
the backwoods for a few weeks of Wild-West and In- 
dian experiences during the summer vacation months. 
A consideration of the change of American cities from 
the gay ’90s to the present congested, rapid-moving 
centers of 1950 is of help in understanding the in- 
creasing need for definite and carefully planned recre- 
ation for our young during the longer summer school 
recess, There is a erying need for a specific kind of 
recreation for every American child today, and the 
children’s camp is the social institution that is meet- 
ing this need. 

The children’s camp of 1900 has undergone a great 
change in development into the children’s camp of 
1950, comparable to the many other changes which 
have occurred in this fateful half century on this 


By 
ERNEST HARMS 
EDITOR, The Nervous Child, etc. 


continent. The first backwoods summer hikers and 
campers soon had a great number of imitators, from 
the natural scientists and natural romantics to the 
large youth organizations. By the early ’20s sum- 
mer camping had become a movement which, because 
of its size, presented serious problems of organization 
and conduct. 
of the camping movement did not attempt to solve 


Unfortunately the most active segment 


its problems from within, but turned, with the trend 
of that period, to the rising wave of experimental and 
With the famous Camp Ahmek 
study on camping and character by Dimock and Hend- 


testing psychology. 


rey, a period in the camping movement was begun 
which was guided by outside impulses and became al- 
most entirely an experimental field for the growing 
social sciences. The great social and outdoor youth 
movements took over the impulse as a quickly reeog- 
nized possibility. The YMCA, today still the pub- 
lisher of the major part of the American camping 
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literature, and the Scouts provided the human mate- 
rial, and the social psychologists and social workers 
This first experimental period 
We still 


lave a wide section of the camping movement in this 


gave the direction. 


provided an amazing number of camps. 


stage, where the present fashionable concepts of group 
care afford the major problem of camping. 

However, another group interested in American 
youth soon joined in and started to develop camping 
in another direction. This phase is characterized by 
the private and more or less expensive camp. Parents 
who were, for one reason or another, interested in 
having their children away for the summer months 
aided the development of the more commercial and 
definitely utilitarian type of camping. They were 
joined by an entire camp-workers group who realized 
the excellent commercial opportunities of such a “sum- 
mer-resort business for children,” adapted to the needs 
and interests of children. This utilitarian period of 
samping grew and is still flourishing. It is based on 
the idea of what the parents desire for the children 
and what they consider a satisfactory summer vaca- 
tion. Whether they only want to “park” their chil- 
dren in a safe place, or whether they want them to 
learn something that they were unable to learn during 
the winter, or whether they want the child adjusted 
to a certain phase of living they believe in deter- 
mines the basic characteristics for which they look in 
acamp. There are camps that practically and from 
the point of view of utility serve everything. We 
have music, theater, dance, and art camps; those spe- 
cializing in every sport from horseback riding to 
golfing, fencing, and archery; the “good manner” 
camps; and those that train in the physical-education 
style of the military academy or in heavy sports like 
boxing. Some of these commercial camps make their 
attraction the offering of as many things as possible 
side by side—a dozen different sports, a dozen pos- 
sibilities for handerafts, in addition to the, “social 
arts.” Some have gone so far as to make the cost 
dependent on the number of things they offer, and 
two added activities are evaluated as $50.00 more 
toward the fee. There are, of course, unfortunately, 
a large number of parents and youths who are at- 
tracted by this type of utilitarianism, which is still a 
main feature of the American camp. Even the social 
and charitable mass camps, which carry thousands of 
underprivileged city children away from the heat for 
about 14 days, follow within their limited means this 
pattern. They try to offer these children as much 
amusement as possible. 

There has been slowly developing, however, during 
the past ten years, among certain progressive educa- 
tors, a new type of camping. These educators recog- 
nized that the camp not only provided the possibility, 
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but rather was a desperately needed institution, for g 
neglected educational and health function in the Amer. 
ican city child’s life. The restraint of city living and 
one-sided, limited, impersonal mass education of th 
public schools leave undone certain jobs in health 
development and also create everyday problems of 
physical and mental health. These must be taken 
eare of as a sound prophylaxis against more serious 
physical and nervous impairment. Even if the camp- 
ing season is not more than nine weeks, this period, 
if properly and wisely planned and applied, can mak: 
good the damages and send a healthy child back to 
the city well prepared for another winter. This type 
of camp represents a kind of equilibrium in the total 
educational concept for our city child, and it seems 
as though we are under way on the broadest front 
of the camping movement in starting such a period 
of equilibrium for camping. 

As far as one can see there have been three types 
of such equilibrium camps developed. The first has 
been an institutional type of camp dealing with actual 
problem and delinquent children. Certain midwestern 
universities, and also some New England and New 
York institutions, working with hard-to-manage-and- 
supervise youths, have started experimenting with 
camps designed to attempt a social therapy with 
such children and bring forth an improvement during 
a camping experience. 

A second type is best represented by the Life-Camp 
movement of Sharp, Partridge, and Goodrich. Under 
the slogan of “extending education” they have really 
successfully attempted to use the camping experience 
to develop in our city youth a tendency toward a more 
wholesome kind of living. Camp serves a definite 
educational function by adding to the social and gen- 
eral activities basic educational features that con- 
tribute to the total of a child’s preparation for life, 
factors that are not emphasized in the present type of 
public school. Camp is, from an educational view- 
point, incorporated in the general educational plan 
for our average child. 

The third type of camp encompasses a more in- 
dividualistic task and approaches the physical and 
mental health of the child on the same level and in 
the same scope. We may call this last type of equi- 
librium camp the fitness camp. It attempts to use 
the summer vacation to equalize the physical and 
mental conditions of the school child. Its part is the 
personal adjustment and improvement aspect of the 
total educational planning for our youth. The au- 
thor’s major interest in the camping movement is in 
the problems of the development of this type of camp. 
Camps like Broadview Farms, with which he is con- 
nected, have achieved fairly satisfactory results in 
equalizing these factors in school children so that 
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improve and return to their actual school activity 


they 
wc 


n the best physical and mental condition. 


The first problems of this type of camp are, of 
ourse, a thorough study of the needs of the indi- 
vidual child and the selection of a staff properly 
trained for this special approach. The actual ad- 
‘ystment of the child may start with his weight, which 


e 


may need to be increased or reduced; growth, which 
may need to be regulatively influenced; and other 
irregularities of physical conditions, which must be 
adjusted. The second task concerns the balancing of 
physical and mental conditions. It is often difficult 
to equalize or stimulate psychosomatic conditions, such 
as, for instanee, allergies in the home environment. 
We have been able in a proper camp environment 
to remove such conditions within two weeks. The 
largest part of the task is, of course, the social and 
emotional one. One does not want to make “a good 
camper” or a “good scout” out of a child, but to work 
on his individual problems. Every guidance worker 
knows that many of the school problems and those of 
family setting are worked out much better in a second 
environment, away from the one which creates the 
conflict. Camp is the ideal place to have these solved, 
where there are no pressures from intellectual work or 
crowded living conditions. Besides there are many 
features in building a child’s wholesome personality 
which the school completely misses—the development 
of independence, self-security, social reliability, and 
dependability. There are many social problems which 
the child has not had time to consider, let alone solve, 
in the pressure of present city living. Here the camp 
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has abundant work, which can only be eared for by a 
specially prepared educational environment. How 
these problems of the equilibrium camps are solved 
is very essential. We, at Broadview Farms Camp, 
have selected the farm-life environment for the solu- 
tion of as many of these as possible. Other patterns 
may be chosen. The same can be said of the activi- 
ties through which this work is pursued. We have 
farm activities, handerafts, wooderafts, as well as field 
and water sports. It is not the questions of what is 
used, but how it is used. I believe that many of the 
present camps could easily be changed from their 
utilitarian pattern to a new one, without much change 
in the main features. Those on the progressive line 
look forward with the hope that these changes will 
occur frequently and rapidly in the next few years. 

With this change of the general view of summer 
camping, the entire social attitude toward it will also 
undergo a basic transformation. Today summer 
camping is considered for the most part a luxury or 
a recreatiop which could be received just as well in 
anotuer form. More and more the insight that camp 
has a specifie function in the cycle of good education 
and upbringing is growing, and we hope we are not 
too far from the time when every school has its camp 
connection and each child will, more or less obliga- 
torily, undergo a camp or camp-like experience. The 
fact that camp is a social institution in our American 
educational life has been accepted. The question now 
is how to complete the final forming and developing 
of this institution into its most effective and acceptable 
pattern. 





THE NEW LOOK IN THE HIGH SCHOOL! 


ReGcgina HEAVEY 
Overbrook High School, Philadelphia 


OnLy that rare creature, the woman who is not 
clothes-conscious, is unfamiliar with the name Chris- 
tian Dior. Even those husbands and fathers who do 
not identify him as the originator of the new look 
are aware of the havoe he wrought in the family 
budget for the year 1947 to 1948. 

It is not so easy, however, to associate a name with 
the equally radical change that has gradually taken 
place in the high school. There is no Rousseau or 
Froebel to credit with what is, perhaps, one of the 
most revolutionary changes in the history of Amer- 
iean education. The high schools, once so selective, 

1 Presented at the Annual Institute on Reading, Temple 


University, Philadelphia 22. 


have become an integral part of our free educational 
system. Today all boys and girls go to high school 
and more and more are remaining until graduation. 
Confronted with the task of doing what the elementary 
teacher has always had to do, namely, to teach all the 
children of all the people, high-school administrators 
and teachers have figuratively been caught with their 
skirts up to their knees. Even when a sincere effort 
of adjustment has been made the high schools have 
done little more than let down their hems. Thus, 
they have imposed a not too satisfactory make-do 
on the old scheme of things. The alteration, as usual, 
fools no one. In fact, it shows quite plainly. 

If the high schools are really to become part of 
a school system that provides education for all Amer 
ican youth, they must realize that the old pattern will 
not do. Heretical, as it may seem, they must base 
the new one on the philosophy and methods of in- 
struction that have been evolved and practiced in the 
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elementary school. In short, the high schools, too, 
must recognize individual differences in capacity and 
rate of learning and the necessity to differentiate in- 
Not until they do so will the 
high schools find their place upon the continuum of 


struction to meet these. 


free, public education in the lives of all their pupils 
or in the life of any one pupil. 

There is at present a tremendous gap between the 
philosophy and methods of the primary teacher and 
the philosophy and methods of the high-school teacher. 
Yet, if the education of boys and girls whom they 
both serve is to be a developmental experience, must 
not that distance, of necessity, be reduced to a mini- 
mum? To put it simply, why should it be outmoded 
regimentation to subject all first-grade pupils to the 
same basal reader at the same time but a commonly 
accepted practice to issue the same text in biology 
or history to all tenth-grade pupils? It is not logical 
that ten years will have increased and aggravated 
individual differences rather than lessened them? 

Many people, both within and without the profes- 
sion, ask, “What has happened to the high schools? 
Why can’t so many boys and girls read and write?” 
There is a sound basis for such indignant, though 
exaggerated, criticism. Educators and administrators 
have instituted -policies in our school without first 
adequately informing the public or instructing the 
teaching staff concerning their purpose, significance, 
and consequence. The outstanding example of this 
is the widespread introduetion of social promotion, 
propagandized by emphasis on the psychological and 
social evils of failure. School systems have vied with 
each other in proving by statistics that they have 
succeeded most when failing Jeast. Under the ava- 
lanche of figures, the welfare of the individual child 
has been lost sight of. 

Had the advocates of social promotion stressed that, 
above all, the concomitant of social promotion is 
differentiated instruction adjusted to individual needs, 
they would not have discredited one of the most rea- 
sonable ideas in modern education. Had they first 
evolved adjusted curricula and materials of instrue- 
tion, had they indoctrinated and trained teachers at 
all grade levels in procedures of differentiated instruc- 
tion, they would not have discriminated against the 
very group of children they were earnestly trying to 
help. They would not have brought about the neglect 
of the slow learners and pupils of limited ability. 
They would not have ushered into the high school 
browbeaten or recalcitrant pupils who cannot perform 
successfully at any grade level. 

As teachers many of us have been told repeatedly 
by administrators to take the child where we find 


him. But such a glib mandate is not enough! It 
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does not tell us what to do about the boy or girl who 
is hopelessly lost. 

In his “Handbook on Remedial Reading” Willian 
Kottmeyer sounds the following pertinent note of 
warning: 

Social promotion without adjusted instruction results 
in evils which are certainly as great as those which were 
often so dramatically described as accruing from failure 
to be promoted. . . . If social promoters do not face the 
responsibility of adjusting learning activities to indi. 
vidual differences the discarded academic hurdles will be 
set up again in the schools. (P. 6.) 


The wide range of reading abilities among high. 
school pupils is a diversity in a basie learning skill 
that outmodes for many boys and girls standard high. 
school curricula, textbooks, and methods of instruction. 
More than any other factor this diversity is, by force 
of necessity, bringing about a new look in the high 
school and destroying the autonomy which that seg. 
ment of our educational system has too long enjoyed, 
The solutions found to the problems presented by the 
wide range of reading abilities will be paramount in 
refashioning the high school to meet the mode of the 
times. 

All the solutions will not be worked out within the 
framework of the high school itself. As adjusted in- 
struction becomes a component part of social promo- 
tion, greater emphasis will be placed upon the im- 
portance, at all grade levels, of reading as a tool of 
learning. Such an emphasis requires a reading pro- 
gram which must be consistent throughout a school 
system to be effective. It must function from kinder- 
garten to college on soundly established premises that 
are true for any child at any time in his school his- 
tory. Among these are such basic principles as the 
following: 

1. Instructional materials should be adjusted to the 
reading level of the pupil. 2. Specific reading skills 
serve specific purposes and must be developed when the 
need for them arises. 3. The rate at which reading skills 
are acquired varies but does not necessarily bear a direct 
relationship to intelligence. 4. Some pupils need special 
assistance in acquiring techniques and skills. 5. Con- 
genital, irremedial defects place a limitation on reading 
capacity of some pupils. 6. Readiness or lack of it is a 
factor that may interfere with a child’s success at any 
stage in his educational experience. 7. Reading, although 
a basic tool of learning, must be supplemented by other 
tools. 


When such principles are part of the day-by-day 
teaching of elementary and junior-high-school teach- 
ers, there will be less need for remedial reading in 
the high schools. When they become part of the 
teaching equipment of the high-school teachers, there 
will be less need for reading courses for the college 
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student. This does not mean, however, that there will 
not be, at all levels, certain pupils whose limited 
eapacity is a problem in itself. It does not mean 
either that, as a pupil studies new and more difficult 
subjects, he will not need further instruction in spe- 
Neverthe- 
less, as more teachers become aware of individual 
fferences and difficulties and learn to provide help 





eifie use of special or new reading skills. 
al 
wherever and whenever needed, the frequency with 
which these difficulties arise will diminish. 

A consistent reading program throughout a school 
system implies, then, that an adjustment teacher or 
reading specialist is as readily available to a twelfth- 
erade pupil as to a first-grade pupil. It implies also 
that, if the orthogenic backward require specially 
trained teachers and specially equipped schools at ele- 
mentary-age level, they require them also at junior- 


Hi€is 4 
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or senior-high-school level. It implies, finally, that 
every teacher from kindergarten to college is a teacher 
of reading and plays a part in furthering the develop- 
ment of his pupils’ reading ability. 

An integrated reading program offers the hope that 
the general reading level of the high-school entrants 
will be higher than it is today. It gives no assurance, 
however, that there will not always be in the high 
school some pupils of very limited reading ability. 
Most certainly it does not guarantee that the average 
reading skill of high-school entrants can be brought 
up to any arbitrary level. 

In diseussing the attainment of goals of reading 
instruction, Emmett A. Betts points out in “Founda- 
tions ot Reading Instruction” (p. 98) that: “Indi- 
vidual differences and continued growth in experience 
and language power make systematic reading instruc- 
tion a perennial instructional job.” 

Eveh when the level is raised, there will still re- 
main a range in abilities that challenges high-school 
administrators and teachers to devise new curricula, 
new methods of instruction, and new concepts of their 
role in the educational experience of high-school boys 
and girls. It also challenges the evaluation put on a 
high-school education by the taxpayer, the employer, 
the parent, the publisher of high-school textbooks, 
and, lastly, the high-school pupil himself. 

Before some constructive suggestions are made for 
fully realizing the new look in the high school, some 
of the self-deceiving hem-letting that has taken place 
may be considered briefly. Instead of basic changes 
in methods and objectives of instruction, concessions 
have been made, especially for nonacademic pupils of 
limited ability or inadequate training. In many high 
schools standards have been lowered in all courses 
and all subjects for all pupils to make it possible for 
more pupils to pass. The false principle on which 
such levelling down is justified is that the boys and 
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girls must conform to a set pattern. Does not the 
wide range of reading skills dictate that it is the 
needs and objectives of the pupils which should set 
the various patterns? 

What alternative is there, then, to spoon-feeding 
the slow learner and limited reader and generally 
reducing the quality of all education given in the 
high school? First and foremost is the assumption 
by educators and administrators of responsibility for 
the changes their ideas and policies kave brought 
about and will continue to bring about in the high 
school. 

Should not schools of education in which the phi- 
losophy of social promotion and adjusted instruction 
have been expounded introduce practical means of 
demonstrating how best to put these ideas into prac- 
tice? 
have, under their direct supervision, demonstration 


Yet, how many schools of education today 


and practice high schools in which the novice or ex- 
perienced high-school teacher may observe? How 
long is it since the eloquent lecturers on secondary 
education have stood at the front of a classroom? 
How many of them, for instance, especially among 
those who denounce ability grouping as undemocratic, 
have carried a full-time high-school roster in recent 
years? Has any of them taught five periods a day, 
classes of forty, with a possible range in intelligence 
from 70 to 150 and in reading from primer to college 
level? 
departments of superintendence and their adminis- 
trators. 

The initiative in devising a new curriculum 


The same question may well be asked of the 


for 
pupils of limited ability or intelligence should be 
Un- 


fortunately, however, many curriculum departments 


taken by the departments of superintendence. 


are still planning courses of study for that phantom, 
the average child. Yet, with the advent of social 
promotion, did not the needs of the average child 
cease to be a determining factor in curriculum plan- 
ning? Was not the assumption of an average child 
repudiated by the abolition of promotion standards 
in the elementary and junior high school? Every ex- 
perienced high-school teacher knows that there is a 
great difference in intelligence and reading ability 
between the average high-school pupil of today and 
the average hurdle-jumper of fifteen years ago. 
Champions of the blanket course of study for such 
subjects as English for the 
brighter pupils and simplification for the slower ones. 
But what relationship has such a quantitative concept 
to the needs and objectives of pupils, bright, slow, or 
average? What understanding does it have of the 
problems of the so-called retarded readers, the pupils 
who test at sixth-grade level and below? Such pupils 
form a sizable percentage of our high-school popu- 


advocate enrichment 
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lation. Despite the fact that it is remarkable that 
most of these pupils perform as well as they do, they 
are frequently described as “the reading problems” 
of the high school. The real problem is that high- 
school administrators have not accepted the existence 
of these pupils as a fact and provided curricula based 
on the recognition of their limitations and potenti- 
alities. 

Another problem is that the high-school teacher, 
by and large, does not know how to adjust his in- 
struction to such pupils. His training and certifica- 
tion have certainly not required him to do so. Even 
when provided with adequate curricula and materials, 
he will still need to be re-edueated. Many school sys- 
tems, of course, are aware of this. They are sending 
teachers to institutes and conducting institutes of 
their own for all of their teachers. 

Part of the high-school teacher’s training might well 
take the form of inservice courses, given to all mem- 
Re-education should not be left, 
as it now is in many schoo] systems, to the discretion 
of the conscientious who get themselves out of bed on 


bers of a faculty. 


Saturday morning to take courses in reading and 
education. Nor should it be added, either by com- 
pulsion or choice, to an exhausting school day. Such 
a program, of course, requires the extension of teacher 
training to the high school. 

The emphasis here placed on the pupils of limited 
intelligence or of limited reading ability may seem to 
indicate that the problem they present is considered 
to be of first importance. In a way this is true, but 
only because of its tremendous influence. Any high- 
school teacher who is honest must admit that it is the 
makeshift efforts to adapt the high school to the 
needs of these pupils tuat have brought about the 
levelling-down of the type of educational experience 
offered all high-school pupils. These slow learners 
and pupils of limited ability, the unfortunate victims 
of social promotion without adjusted instruction, have 
brought about in the high schools a collectivistie re- 
distribution of ignorance in which all know a little, 
but few know much. 

As one of the teachers in the Reading Experiment 
of the Secondary Schools of Philadelphia, I observed 
that pupils in the experiment made substantial gains. 
I had worked only with retarded readers of average 
intelligence who had no serious mental, physical, or 
emotional disabilities. All instruction in the language 
arts had been conducted at each pupil’s level. Two dis- 
turbing questions kept recurring to my mind. Would 
not any group of pupils, even some much less or much 
more intelligent, have made similar,gains given the 
same opportunity? And does not a reading program, 
then, include plans, not just for the few I had worked 
with, but for providing better instruction in reading 
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for all pupils at all levels? I felt like the Apostl. 
Paul, confirmed, when I picked up Donald D. Dur. 
rell’s “Improvement of Basie Reading Abilities” (p, 
iii) and reread with eyes that comprehended: “Th, 
rapid gains made in remedial instruction are the 
result of adjusting the instruction to the child’s learn. 
ing rate, his interests, his confusions and incorreet 
habits. When this is done in the regular classroom, 
the need for remedial elasses rapidly diminishes,” 

Constructive leadership by educators and adminis. 
trators, more adequate curricula, a reading progran 
extending throughout a school system, and re-educa. 
tion of the high-school teacher will do much to bring 
about the new look in the high school. When 4) 
these things are realized facts, something must stil] 
happen within the high-school teacher himself. This js 
true even, or probably especially so, for those teachers 
so justly proud of their academic preparation in their 
special subjects. This is true, certainly, of those 
high-school teachers, the diehards, who frequently 


lament, “But they can’t even read what the textbook 


says!” 

They both remind me of an old lady, almost ninety, 
a retired teacher of whom I have heard. She con- 
stantly insults the faithful teachers who still visit 
her with, “Teachers aren’t as smart as they used to 
be. Always running to the university! Taking 
courses in the summer! When I was a girl, you 
learned what to teach and you taught it.” 

But is she right? Aren’t teachers as smart as they 
used to be? Or are they getting smarter? 


HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES AND 
COLLEGE ENGLISH! 


Barriss MILs 


University of Denver 


THOUGH I am particularly concerned in this paper 
with what the high schools can do to prepare their 
graduates in English before they go to college, it 
is obvious that the colleges will be required, more 
and more, to take the entering student for what he is 
and build upon that, so that the first-year college 
course in English or communication will, among 
other objectives, carry on the same work the high 
schools have begun. I feel that at both levels there 
has been an alarming tendency to give up the attempt 
to teach anything definite or specific in the way of 
skills, habits, attitudes, or knowledge. The admirable 
tendency to avoid formal grammar and authoritarian 
teaching of literature has led many of us to think that 
teaching anything “solid” is reactionary. I hold no 
brief for nonfunctional teaching, but I wonder if we 


1 Based on a paper read at the meetings of the Rocky 
Mountain Modern Language Association in Denver. 
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ave not abandoned many things that are functional 
in our haste to avoid the old ways. Certainly there is 
still a strong felt need on the part of many students 
and practically all high-school and college alumni 
for solid work in writing skills, “grammar” (or, more 
properly, perhaps, some basis for clear and correct 
usage in actual speaking and writing situations), 
ood reading habits, some basic knowledge of what 
literature is all about and why “great” writings are 
so considered. Without wishing to suggest that we go 
back to “formal” teaching in English, I do suggest 
that along with our new emphasis on the problem- 
solving approach, the democratic classroom situation, 
and personal development we continue to remember 
that what students really want from English and 

mmunication classes is skills, habits, attitudes, and 
knowledge which will improve the effectiveness of 
their writing, speaking, reading, and listening. 

The fundamental reading skills—speed, comprehen- 
sion, simple meanings—need little consideration here. 
New and interesting techniques are being developed 
as the result of studies of the physiology and psy- 
chology of reading. Still more can and will be done 
in relating reading skills to different reading purposes. 
The different approaches to the reading of news- 
papers, textbooks, novels, and poems—to use a few 
random examples—must be understood and flexible 
reading habits and skills developed accordingly. 

A step above these fundamental skills stands the 
analytical approach to reading. An understanding of 
reading as a human process of stimulus, reaction, 
and evaluation ties in closely with literary analysis on 
the one hand and propaganda analysis on the other. 
Students must become aware of purposes in the writer, 
whether in editorials or in fiction, of how the writer 
uses his materials to support and drive his point 
home, and of how fundamental writing techniques, 
such as imagery, narrative, dramatic situations, are 
used to evoke reader responses whether in lyrie verse 
or newspaper advertisements. Attention to the evoca- 
tive power of language in this respect is indispensible 
to a study of reading. This should not be confused, 
as it so often is, with the study of literary history, 
but should be taught separately; preferably in another 
course. Much of our despair, I feel, has come from 
confusing these two objectives. 

Almost enough has been said, and often said with 
considerable bitterness, about the lack of knowledge of 
literary history shown by high-school pupils on enter- 
ing college. Often the bitterness comes from asking 
too much in this respect. It would be convenient if 
high-school graduates knew all the major writers 
and their chief works in English, American, and world 
literature, as well as the major schools, movements, 
and influences down through the centuries. We 
sometimes talk as though we thought it would be an 
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easy thing for the high schools to give their pupils at 
least a general background of all this. But, if we 
look at our own graduating seniors who have majored 
in English, we find much to disappoint us even there. 
Perhaps the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of 
literary history had better be left to our M.A.’s and 
Ph.D.’s. 

Nevertheless, a modicum of literary history can be 
taught in high school—a few milestones to outline very 
roughly the road our literature has traveled. Homer, 
Plato, 


Franklin, Wordsworth, Emerson, Browning, Tolstoi, 


Sophocles, Vergil, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and major contemporary figures—some such list of 
representative writers might be studied with concen- 
tration to give high-school pupils the sweep of literary 
history. Classicism, romanticism, realism, naturalism 
could become meaningful terms when abstracted from 
such a highly selective body of great writing. 

But that is only one aspect of the problem. In- 
terest in and appreciation of literary values more 
generally are even more important objectives of the 
study of literature. Some of this certainly can come 
out of the reading outlined above. There has been so 
much bad teaching (not confined to high schools) of 
the great writers that we have come to assume a cor- 
relation between major literature and student boredom. 
As a result we have turned more and more to the con- 
temporary and even the second rate as more likely 
to arouse student interest. Contemporaneity has in- 
terest value and should, perhaps, be the starting point 
of our study of literature. But the great literature of 
the past is also related to our own time, if only by 
contrast and comparison. The good teacher makes 
the past of interest to-the present. 

Finally, the whole problem of human values in read- 
ing and literature (philosophy, if you will) stands at 
the very top of our teaching objectives. Unless it 
extends our knowledge of human affairs, or gives 
us new problems to think about, or gives us new in- 
sights into human problems, reading and literature 
are of little value to anyone. The high schools can 
anticipate us in the colleges by getting pupils to ask 
and to answer the very fundamental questions: “What 
is literature?” “Why do we read it?” “What can 
it do for us?” If the term literature is used broadly 
enough and the questions are asked and answered 
conscientiously and without dogmatism, much of the 
bewilderment and downright antagonism toward liter- 
ature will have disappeared before pupils reach 
college. 

Another funetion of high-school English is the 
teaching of writing. Here we seem to have failed 
most miserably. The major criticism of English 
teaching by people not in our field is that high-school 
(and college) graduates simply cannot be counted 
upon to be able to write clearly and correctly. 
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The chief reason for this failure, I am convinced, 
is that we have simply not taught writing. We have 
taught formal grammar, hoping that it would some- 
how reflect itself in better writing. We have taught 
rhetorie and “rules” of composition, again hoping 
that the application would be made automatically. 


Lately we have taught comparative linguistics and 


b 


general semanties and depth psychology on the as- 
sumption that theoretical knowledge of language pat- 
terns or word ways or personality blockages would 
bring with them, again automatically, skill in written 
communication, The one technique we have tried less 
and less or have actually avoided is having the stu- 
dents write—frequently and purposefully. 

All this is eurious and hard to explain. We do 
not expect skill in other arts or crafts to come without 
practice—to descend like a mantle from heaven upon 
those who have been prepared in mind and spirit. We 
expect football players, musical performers, artists, 
and airplane pilots to learn by practice. We would 
not trust ourselves to one of the last named who had 
been through all the ground-school courses and had 
established his mental and physical fitness to the 
satisfaction of an examining board but had never 
been off the ground. I hope I am not being reaction- 
ary in suggesting that skill in writing can not be de- 
veloped without a good many hours of actual writing 
time. 

The reasons we have shirked actual student prac- 
tice in writing are obvious. Our eurricula are too 
crowded, our classes are too large, our teaching loads 
are too heavy. We are appalled by the prospect of 
reading a sizeable amount of student writing—and 
reading it both critically and sympathetically, which 
we should have to do. No wonder we seek shorteuts— 
grammar and spelling drills, examinations in me- 
chanics, “oral” rather than written English, personal- 
social adjustment and removal of blockages—to get 
around the actual student writing and teacher read- 
ing of papers. We must sell our administrators on 
smaller classes and lighter teaching loads. But at the 
same time we must admit that, if our students do not 
write frequently and if we do not read their papers 
earefully and critically and point out ways of im- 
provement, we are cheating our students and robbing 
them of really effective teaching where many have 
great need. 

Further, we have failed to make student writing, 
when it does oceur, purposeful, meaningful, and in- 
teresting to the students. We have set up artificial 
assignments, “themes,” which cannot but appear un- 
pleasant duties to the students. We have made too 
little attempt to place student writing in a natural, 
functional environment; we have forgotten the dual 
function of student writing as self-expression and 
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communication about things of interest to the writer, 
We have assigned one-paragraph descriptions (of 
anything, apparently) or one-page descriptions of “a 
process,” or two-page themes to be developed “from 
the particular to the universal” or “by enumeration of 
details” or “by logical development” without much 
regard as to whether the material developed meant 
anything to the writer or to ourselves. It is no excuse 
to say that getting students to find meaningful ma- 
terial is difficult. Of course it is difficult. Good 
teaching is always difficult. But the teacher worth 
his salt will find ways to bring out the problems that 
concern pupils and get the pupils to write honestly 
and seriously about them. And it will pay off in 
giving pupils directed practice in an environment 
of purpose and interest. 

The teaching of grammar has become increasingly 
unpopular and not without reason. Traditionally, 
grammar has been taught first in about the fifth grade 
and then taught all over again in the 6th, 7th, and 
8th grades and so on through the freshman year of 
college. Yet the pupils do not seem to learn grammar, 
on the one hand, or to apply it successfully in their 
writing, on the other. No wonder the value of the 
approach has been questioned and its use abandoned 
altogether in many instances. 

Yet I feel that the fault lies not so much in the sub- 
ject of grammar itself as in the way it has been taught. 
We have made two mistakes in traditional grammar 
teaching which have invalidated the procedure. First, 
as I have already pointed out, the teaching of gram- 
mar is no substitute or shorteut for the teaching of 
writing. Knowledge of grammar does not guarantee 
correctness and elarity in writing and it does not 
touch upon these aspects of the writing process— 
clarity of purpose, effective selection and arrangement 
of materials, and foreefulness of expression—which 
earry writing beyond clarity and correctness to gen- 
uine effectiveness. Grammar, when all things are con- 
sidered, is in reality a minor aspect of writing. 

Another mistake has been the teaching of grammar 
as if all grammatical rules and principles were of 
ieving clarity and correctness. 

rwhelmed our students with 
es and principles which might 
In marking student 


equal importance in 
We have custom 
an alarming body o 
discourage more mature minds. 
papers we have traditionally pointed out all “errors” 
as though they were of equal seriousness and jggport- 
ance. When this runs to 50 or 100 marks ne 
paper the student naturally gives up trying, hates 
grammar, and hates writing. 

We would get somewhere more quickly and effee- 
tively by limiting our direct teaching of usage or 
grammar and our marking of errors in writing to 
those which seriously interfere with the major pur- 
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Such gross errors as unintentional 
between 


noses of writing. 


fragments, failure of agreement 


ence 
ieet and verb or pronoun and antecedent, misuse 
the apostrophe, wrong forms of verbs and pro- 
ns, ete., ean be taught directly or used remedially 
th suecess, if clearly illustrated and related to the 
Above all, let 


show our pupils that writing is far more than a 


namie patterns of English usage.? 

‘ter of grammar and mechanies, that these are a 
rather minor aspect of the writing process except 

2 The teaching of freshman English at Iowa State Col- 
lege, under the brilliant leadership of Albert L. Walker, 
has made great strides in this direction. At present dis- 
cussions and experiments are under way there to set up 
‘‘minimum essentials’? in other aspects of writing as 
well as in mechanics. 


Events... 
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when they get out of hand, but that when they do get 
This 


will do much to raise student morale, to refute the 


out of hand they must be dealt with vigorously. 


notion that English teachers either are sticklers for 
mechanies or just do not care any more, and to give 
pupils a clear view of goals toward which they ean 
work progressively and with hope. When writing 
is seen as a process rather than a kind of sleight-of- 
hand, when grammar is taught as a function of com- 
munication, and when problems of mechanies are 
neither overstressed nor conceded by default but are 
properly placed in the seale of composition values, 
we should go far to remove the stigma so frequently 


attached to high-school and freshman college English. 





BALANCE IN EDUCATION 

By a curious coincidence the report of the survey 
of Federal and private grants for research, which was 
conducted by Benjamine Fine, appeared in The New 
York Times on the same day that Vannevar Bush 
delivered an address on “The Essence of Security” at 
a convention of students and faculty members at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The report 
and the address supplement each other. 

According to Dr. Fine’s report the Federal Govern- 
ment will give more than $1,000,000,000 and industry 
about $25,000,000 to 200 institutions for research pur- 
poses. Applied sciences are, according to the report, 
receiving the lion’s share of the funds, most of which 
comes from the Department of Defense, the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Federal Security Agency. There are three 
dangers against which institutions that receive the 
grants and education in general must be protected. 
The first of these is control by the organization, 
whether publie or private, that provides the funds. 
The second is an overemphasis on practical results 
from research on defined projects and the starving of 
research in pure science. The third danger, to which 
in this column, 
eremphasis on 
the natural sciences and comparative neglect of the 
humanities and the social sciences, both of which are 
of pre-eminent importance for the well-being of 


a 
It is is third danger that Dr. Bush sounded a 


weleome note when by inference he warned the stu- 
dents at M.I.T. against a one-sided, technical training 
The 
following passage from the address should be read in 
connection with the report in The New York Times: 


attention has been frequently dr 
is a lack of balance in education 


even though it may be of the highest standard. 


I know what some of you will do. You will spend your 


time and effort exclusively in passing technical courses, 
and thoroughly shun those dealing with man’s relation 
to man. You will pay not the slightest attention to the 
political maelstrom about you, and look down on those 
who take an interest in politics, or who have the hardi- 
hood actually to practice it. You will regard such things 
as history, economics, mass psychology, foreign relations, 
as soft generalizations, not worthy of the steel of the 


man who can manipulate a Fourier integral. 


Funds for research in both pure and applied sciences 
may provide the tools, but funds are needed to pro- 
mote and encourage the study of “man’s relation to 
man’”’—the humanities and the social sciences—so that 


we may use the tools more wisely.—I. L. K. 


THE REVISED EDITION OF THE 
“ENCYCLOPEDIA OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCH” 


In 1941 the American Educational Research Asso- 
ciation offered to the educational field a most useful 
compilation of information, the “Encyclopedia of 
Educational Research,”. prepared by a committee of 
leaders in all fields of education under the editorship 
of Walter S. Monroe, Distinguished Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. The first edition pre- 
sented a critical synthesis and interpretation of re- 
ported educational research up to about July, 1939. 
The purposes of the project were: 


To prepare a general reference work in the form of an 
encyclopedia in which a student, a teacher, a supervisor, 
an administrator, a professor of education, or even an 
find what 
relative to the 


[or] a eompre- 


interested layman can conveniently educa- 


tional research has _ revealed various 
questions that have been studied 
hensive inventory or survey of the results of educational 
research. . . . It is the purpose to tell what the findings 


of educational research ‘‘add up to’’ after critical evalu- 
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ation and what this synthesis of findings means relative 
to educational theory and practice. 

A secondary purpose is to give direction to research 
activities by calling attention to problems that need to be 
studied and to crucial difficulties that must be overcome 
in dealing with these problems. 


The second edition has just come from the press and 
carries on and elaborates the original purposes. Pub- 
lished again by the Macmillan Company and again 
under the editorship of Dr. Monroe, the revised edition 
carries the reports of research up to January, 1948. 
The number of words has been increased by approxi- 
mately 400,000, and some 25 new articles have been 
Another valuable innovation is the appendage 
to each‘article of a selected bibliography, giving an 


added. 


increase in the gross number of references of about 70 
per cent over those of the first edition. The large-unit 
organization has been continued. In some instances, 
however, articles that appeared as a subdivision of a 
topie in the earlier edition have been given major 
status under their own titles; in other cases, some 
short papers have been brought together under an 
appropriate over-all title. Another important change 
is the addition of a comprehensive index, printed on 
light green paper and placed near the middle of the 
volume, 

The “Eneyclopedia of Educational Research” (New 
York: Macmillan. 1950. Pp. xxvi+1,520. $20.00) is 
a most valuable reference book in any office that is 
concerned with work in the educational field. A debt 
of gratitude is due the Amerjcan Educational Research 
Association for sponsoring the project; the University 
of Illinois for placing at the disposal of the editorial 
staff the facilities of its Bureau of Research and 
Service; the Macmillan Company for the publication 
of a volume that will enhance its prestige as a con- 
tributor to the advancement of education; the more 
than 200 persons who, out of their desire to help in 
a work worth doing, contributed to the writing, edit- 
ing, or reviewing of manuscript; and Dr. Monroe for 
his patience and persistence in the monumental task 
of piloting the project to completion. 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE TO REINSTATE ITS 
SPECIAL FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 


AccorDING to an announcement by John Sloan 
Dickey, president, Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. 
H.), the college will revive the senior fellowships in 
the fall of 1950. This program, which was inaugurated 
in 1929 but suspended during the war, permits a small 
group of selected seniors to pursue their own inde- 
pendent courses of study under a special fellowship 
arrangement. The purpose is to give certain promis- 
ing seniors “all the freedom they are capable of using 
profitably within the framework, but not necessarily 
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within the conventional curriculum, of the four-yeg 
undergraduate college.” 

Each senior will follow his independent course ¢; 
study with the aid of a faculty adviser. In some ease; 
he may be excused from all classes except the “Greg 
Issues” course. George C. Wood is chairman of , 
faculty committee that will select approximately te, 
fellows next spring. Successful candidates will }¢ 
chosen on the basis of maturity, evidence of superior 
promise, and tenacity of purpose. Evidence of , 
satisfactory academic standing will not be minimized, 
but it will not be the dominant factor in making 
appointments. 


BOUVE-BOSTON SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION TO MOVE 

Rutu Pace Sweet, director of the Bouvé-Bostoy 
School of Physical Education, has announced that the 
school will be moved to the campus of Tufts College 
(Medford, Mass.) at the close of the academic year, 
The transfer does not constitute a merger, but, accord. 
ing to Miss Sweet, will be “a strengthening of the 
affiliation with Tufts College that was begun in 1942.” 
Miss Sweet is working with Walter A. Bogner, of the 
School of Architecture, Harvard University, on plans 
for the new building to be erected on the Medford 
campus. The school will retain its own Board oi 
Trustees, administrative officers, faculty, alumnae or- 
ganization, and student body, while the college will 
continue to grant to the school’s graduates the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Education. The present 
buildings and campus at 105 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston, are being sold to the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW LONDON JUNIOR COLLEGE TO BE 
KNOWN AS MITCHELL COLLEGE 

AccorDING to an announcement released to the press 
under date of February 6 by Tyrus Hillway, president, 
New London (Conn.) Junior College, and Waldo E. 
Clarke, chairman of the Board of Trustees, the name 
of the college will be changed officially on July 1 to 
Mitchell College. The charter of the college carries 4 
provision for the change of name to Mitchell College, 
contingent upon approval by the state board of edu- 
cation. Official notice of the board’s approval was 
received just prior to the date of the announcement. 

Interest in a change of name was first evidenced 
in 1948 when editors of the student newspaper pro- 
posed the name, Mitchell College, as a tribute to the 
Alfred Mitchell family, donors of the college property. 
Diseussion of the proposal by students, faculty, and 
alumni continued for more than a year before the trus- 
tees voted officially to make the change. 
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Notes and News... 








Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending February 13: 3. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Gordon Gray, Secretary of the Army, was unani- 
mously elected by the Board of Trustees of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, February 6, as president 
of the university to sueceed Frank Porter Graham, 
whose resignation to become a U. 8S. Senator was re- 
yorted in ScHoou AND Society, April 2, 1949. Wil- 
m D. Carmichael, Jr., who is serving as acting 
president, as reported in these columns, April 2, will 
continue in this eapacity until Mr. Gray can be re- 
leased by the government, not later than September 1. 

Alfred Whitney Griswold, professor of history, Yale 
University, was named president, February 12, to suc- 
ceed Charles Seymour, whose announcement of his 
retirement on June 30 was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, April 16, 1949. 
office on July 1. 

The Reverend D. Ray Lindley, dean, Brite College 
of the Bible, Texas Christian University (Fort Worth), 


Dr. Griswold will assume 


will assume new duties, July 1, as president, Atlantic 
Christian College (Wilson, N. Car.), sueceeding How- 
ard S. Hilley who will become president emeritus on 
that date. The Reverend Cecil A. Jarman, who has 
been serving as acting president since Dr. Hilley re- 
signed, as reported in ScHoou AnD Socrety, June 18, 
1949, will continue in this post until Dr. Lindley takes 


office. 


Earl Hampton McClenney, president, Voorhees Nor- 
mal and Industrial School (Denmark, S. Car.), will 
assume new duties, April 1, as president, Saint Paul’s 
Polytechnic Institute (Lawrenceville, Va.), succeeding 
the Reverend J. Alvin Rvssell who has been forced to 
retire because of ill health. 


William Fred Totten, formerly director of admis- 
sions, Wabash College (Crawfordsville, Ind.), assumed 
new duties, February 1, as president, Flint ( Mich.) 
Junior College. 


W. K. Payne, dean, Savannah (Ga.) State College, 
is serving as acting president, according to a report 
received by ScHOoL AND Society, February 6. 


Saul K. Padover, whose appointment as professor of 
political science and history, New School for Social 
Research (New York 11), was reported in ScHooL 
AND Society, April 9, 1949, has been named dean of 
the School of Polities. 


Edward J. Kelly, formerly dean, College of Business 
Administration, University of Santa Clara (Calif.), 


has been appointed dean, School of Accountancy, 
Golden Gate College (San Francisco 2), to sueceed the 
late Myron M. Strain. 


Ralph B. Spence, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, assumed new duties, 
February 1, as executive director of the Advanced 
School of Education, succeeding Edward S. Evenden, 
professor of education, who had served in this capacity 
since October, 1947, as reported in Scuoou anp So- 
cieTY, November 1, 1947. 
appointment as professor of education, was reported 


Ralph R. Fields, whose 


in these columns, November 13, 1948, has sueceeded 
Hollis L. Caswell, dean of the college, as director of 
the division of instruction. Dr. Caswell is devoting 


full time to his duties in the deanship. 


Carl J. Rees, director of graduate study, University 
of Delaware, has been appointed director of the sum- 
mer session, to sueceed Alan P. Colburn, whose ap- 
pointment as acting president of the university, effee- 
tive April 1, was reported in SCHOOL AND Sociery, 
December 24, 1949. 
suecessor to William S. Carlson can be selected. Dr. 


Dr. Colburn will serve until a 


Carlson will assume the presidency of the University 
of Vermont, April 1, as reported in these columns, 
December 3, 1949. 


Angel del Rio, associate professor of 
Columbia University, has been appointed professor of 


Spanish, 


Spanish and head of the department, Washington 
Square College, New York University, to succeed 
Joseph W. Barlow, September 1, when the latter, 
having reached the age of retirement, will leave the 
staff. 


A. Paul Levack, associate professor of modern 


history, Fordham University, has been appointed 
chairman of the department of history in the uni- 


versity’s Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 


Robert E. Marshak, professor of physies, University 
of Rochester (N. Y.), will sueceed George B. Collins 
as head of the department, April 1. Dr. Collins has 
resigned to accept a post with the Brookhaven Na- 
tional Laboratory, Upton (N. Y.). 
expanding its offerings in the fields of nuclear physics 


The university is 


and elementary-particle reactions, and Sidney W. 
Barnes, who designed and supervised the construction 
of the 250,000,000-volt cyclotron, has been appointed 
administrator of the new cyclotron project. Stanley 
N. Van Voorhis has been promoted to a professorship 
of physics and placed in charge of the seven-million- 
volt cyclotron project. 

Alson E. Braley, professor of ophthalmology, Post- 
graduate Medical School, New York University, will 
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assume new duties, July 1, as professor of ophthal- 
mology and chairman of the department, College of 
Medicine, the State University of Iowa, succeeding 
Cecil S. O’Brien, retired. Glen L. Walker is serving 
as acting head of the department. 

Clark E. Thorp, acting chairman of chemistry and 
chemical-engineering research, Armour Research 
Foundation, Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago 
16), has been appointed to the chairmanship. Bert 
Jack Toppel was appointed instructor in physics, 
January 31. 

L. X. Magnifico, professor of psychology, Richmond 
(Va.) Institute, succeeded Curt 
Bondy as head of the department. Dr. Bondy has 
accepted a visiting professorship in the University 
of Hamburg (Germany). New appointees to the staff 
of the department are: William E. Harris, psycholo- 
gist, and Benedict Nagler, psychiatrist, McGuire Vet- 
erans Hospital; C. Hart Westbrook, a member of 
the staff of the remedial-reading clinic, University of 
Virginia; and John A, Blake, a psychologist at Cen- 
tral State Hospital, Petersburg. 


Professional has 


Arthur E. Sutherland, Jr., professor of law, Cornell 
University, has been named to the new William Nelson 
Cromwell Professorship of International Law that 
will be established in the Law School, July 1, with a 
sum of more than a quarter million dollars. The chair 
has been provided through a bequest to the university 
by the late William Nelson Cromwell, an attorney and 
philanthropist of New York City, who died on July 
19, 1948, at the age of ninety-four years. 

Sister M. Berenice Beck, O.S.F., dean (1936-42), 
College of Nursing, Marquette University (Milwau- 
kee), who has been serving as consultant in nursing 
education and hospital personnel for the Congrega- 
tion of Franciscan Sisters, returned recently to the 
university as professor of nursing education respon- 
sible for graduate courses in nursing education. 


Henry Christopher Wallich and David R. Bates are 
serving as visiting lecturers in Princeton University 
during the spring semester. Dr. Wallich is lecturing 
to graduate classes on money and banking in the 
department of social institutions; Mr. Bates, formerly 
lecturer in mathematics, University of London, lec- 
tures in the department of astronomy. 


Henry Russell Spencer, whose retirement as profes- 
sor of political science, the Ohio State University, was 
reported in ScHoout anD Society, June 25, 1949, has 
been appointed visiting professor of political science, 
College of Arts and Sciences, Tulane University (New 
Orleans 18). William B. Monroe, a member of the 
editorial staff of the New Orleans Item, has been 
named lecturer in journalism. In the School of Social 
Work, Clarence King, formerly professor of com- 
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munity organization, New York School of Socia) 
Work, Columbia University, has been appointed spe. 
cial lecturer, and Helen E. Cassidy, of the Louisiang 
State Department of Health, has been named assistant 
professor of social work. Luther A. Armstrong and 
James J. Kennedy have been appointed to instructor. 
ships in mechanical engineering in the College of 
Engineering. 

Charles H. Dobinson, reader in education, Oxford 
University, has been appointed visiting professor of 
education for the second term of the summer session, 
University of Arkansas. Donald R. Smith has been 
appointed to the staff of the Institute of Science and 
Technology and of the department of chemistry to 
conduct research on the chemical effects of nuclear 
transformation. Helen Hughes, a member of the staff 
of the Northwest Arkansas Times, has succeeded Rob- 
ert M. Rhodes as assistant in public relations. 


John Cotton Brown has been appointed visiting 
assistant professor of political science and Wendell 
Brown, instructor in political science, Hamilton Col- 
lege (Clinton, N. Y.), both to succeed Allan Healy, 
resigned. Kessel Schwartz, instructor in Spanish, 
Hofstra College (Hempstead, N. Y.), has been named 
instructor in Spanish to succeed Luis Ramirez, whose 
appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
September 17, 1949, and who has resigned to return 
to Colombia. 


Patricia Marvin, formerly library assistant, Mary 
Reed Library, University of Denver, was appointed 
librarian, circulation department, the University of 
Nebraska, with the rank of instructor, January 16. 


Margaret Wyant Horsley has been appointed to the 
department of sociology, Hofstra College. 


Recent Deaths 

Lydia Elizabeth Frotscher, professor emeritus of 
German, Tulane University (New Orleans 18), died, 
January 8, according to a report received by ScHOoL 
AND Society, February 7. Dr. Frotscher, who was 
sixty-seven years old at the time of her death, had 
taught in the public schools of New Orleans before 
joining the staff of the Sophie Newcomb College of 
Tulane University in 1910. She had served as in- 
structor in German (1910-19), assistant professor 
(1919-28), associate professor (1928-32), and pro- 
fessor (1932-43). In 1929 she was also appointed 
to the staff of the Graduate School. 


Anna R. Casey, formerly dean of women, Bucknell 
University (Lewisburg, Pa.), died, February 4, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. 

Frederick Milton McGaw, professor emeritus of 
mathematics, Cornell College (Mount Vernon, Iowa), 
died, February 6, at the age of seventy-nine years. 
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Mr. MeGaw had served as headmaster (1888-90), 
Bordentown (N. J.) Military Institute; teacher of 
natural science and principal of a school in Con- 
necticut (1890-1901); instructor in natural science 
(1902-06) and instructor in mathematics (1908-10), 
Beaver College (Jenkintown, Pa.); instructor in 
mathematics in a high school in Pennsylvania (1906- 
08); and professor of mathematics (1910-41), Corneil 


College. 


Frank Gouldsmith Speck, professor of anthropology, 
University of Pennsylvania, died, February 6, at the 
age of sixty-eight years. Dr. Speck had served the 
university as instructor in anthropology (1909-11), 
assistant professor (1911-25), and professor (since 
1925). He was considered an authority on the Amer- 
ican Indian and was a prolific writer on anthropology. 
His latest work, “The Midwinter Rites of the Cayuga 
Long House,” was published in December, 1949, by 
the University of Pennsylvania Press. 


Charles Edward Wilder, professor of mathematies, 
Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), died, February 
9, at the age of sixty years. Dr. Wilder, who had 
been on leave of absence because of ill health since 
May, 1948, had served as instructor in mathematies 
(1913-14), Harvard University; instruetor (1915- 
16), the Pennsylvania State College; instructor in 
mathematics (1916-18) and assistant professor (1919- 
22), Northwestern University; and at Dartmouth Col- 
lege as assistant professor (1922-30), professor (since 
1930), and chairman of the department (1931-35). 


Frederick Tupper, professor emeritus of English, 
University of Vermont, died, February 11, at the age 
of seventy-eight years. Dr. Tupper had served as pro- 
fessor of English literature (1893-94), Wells College 
(Aurora, N. Y.); and professor of English language 
and literature (1894-1944), University of Vermont. 


The Reverend Edwin Holt Hughes, retired Senior 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, died, 
February 12, at the age of eighty-three years. Dr. 
Hughes, who was ordained to the ministry in 1892, had 
served pastorates in Massachusetts (1892-1903); as 
president (1903-08), DePauw University (Green- 
castle, Ind.) ; and Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church (since 1908) and Senior Bishop (1936-40). 
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ALLEN, CHARLES M. ‘‘How to Conduct the Holding 
Power Study.’’ Bulletin No. 3. Pp. 128. State 
Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 
1949, 

Sponsored by the Illinois School Curriculum Program, this 
is & practical handbook telling step by step how any local 
high school should conduct this kind of study. 





BELLAFIORE, JOSEPH, AND NORMA M. DEMING 
(Editors). Sport. Pp. vii+432. Illustrated. Noble 
and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving Place, New York 
3. 1950. $2.25. 

These selections—both modern and classical—have been 
chosen in accord with scientific studies of the pupils’ needs 
and interests. 

= 


BERENDA, RUTH W. The Influence of the Group on 
the Judgments of Children. Pp. xiv+86. King’s 
Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. 1950. 
eo 95 

$2.29. 

This is an experimental investigation, with the focusing of 

interest on the problems of social perception: specifically 

the dynamics that govern perceiving when social pressures 
require that one define the situation in one way or another. 


BYRD, OLIVER E., AND BURT M. KEBRIC (Editors). 
Health Instruction Guide: Tulare County Elementary 
Schools. Pp. 139. Tulare County Schools, Visalia, 
Calif. 1950 
This is one of the first attempts to prepare, co-operatively, 
a practical health-instruction guide for teachers based on 
extensive studies of pupil and community needs and in- 
terests. 

OF 

CASS, ANGELICA W. How We Live. Pp. xii+148. 
Illustrated. Noble and Noble, Publishers, Ine., 67 Irv- 
ing Place, New York 3. 1949. $1.50. 

The first book in this modern series of class texts for adult 
education, it is intended for first-year pupils, beginners, 
and semi-literate adults who wish to learn English for 
daily needs. 

e 


DAWSON, R. MacGREGOR. Democratic Government in 
Canada. Pp. 188. Illustrated. University of Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis 14. 1950. $2.75. 

This is a short descriptive account of Canadian Govern- 
ment, national, provincial, and municipal. 
. 


EISENSON, JON. Basic Speech: A College Text. Pp. 

xi+344. Illustrated. The Macmillan Company, New 
York 11. 1950. $3.00. 
This book is addressed to the college student with the as- 
sumption that he is an intelligent adult. As such he will 
have at least a mild amount of curiosity about his speech, 
the characteristic which, above everything else, sets him 
apart from all other living creatures. 


EISENSTEIN, MIRIAM. Jewish Schools in Poland, 
1919-1939: Their Philosophy and Development. Pp. 
112. King’s Crown Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 
27. 1950. $2.25. 

This is presented with the hope that it may be a record of 
part of the intellectual struggle and aspiration of Polish 
Jewry, a people who were caught in an historic trap in 
which so many perished. 

e 


EWEN, DAVID. Music for the Millions. Pp. 288. 
The New American Library of World Literature, Inc., 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 16. 1950. 35 cents. 

A concise encyclopedia of musical masterpieces in the 
Mentor Books series. 
o 

Films on Art: A Specialized Study and International 
Catalogue. Pp. 72. Illustrated. Columbia University 
Press, New York 27. 1949. 75 cents. 

A UNESCO publication, representing the first attempt at 
a factual and critical introduction to a particularly inter- 
esting and comparatively new branch of the cinema. 

s 


FINEBERG, S. ANDHIL. Punishment without Crime: 

What You Can Do about Prejudice. Pp. xii+337. 
Doubleday and Company, Ine., New York. 1949. 
$3.50. 
It is not surprising that racial and religious prejudice has 
been termed America’s Number-One problem. In a very 
real sense the struggle for intergroup harmony and better 
human relationships is the struggle to defend the American 
way of life. 
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Fire Safety: For Teachers of Primary Grades. Pp. 24. 
NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
1950. 50 cents. Quantity rates. 

Practical suggestions for including fire safety as an inte- 
gral part of the primary curriculum. 
@ 


A Four Year Report: Office of Military Government, U. 

S. Sector Berlin. Pp. 128. Public Relations, Statis- 
tical and Historical Branch, Office of Military Govern- 
ment, Berlin Sector. 1949. 
This contains an informative account of the educational 
and cultural operations of the past five years by the occu- 
pation authorities in addition to summaries of the many 
and varied activities under their control. 


GOFF, REGINA M. Problems and Emotional Diffcul- 
ties of Negro Children: As Studied in Selected Com- 
munities and Attributed by Parents and Children to 
the Fact that They Are Negro. Pp. 93. Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 1949. $2.10. 

© 


HAND, HAROLD C. ‘‘Principal Findings of the 1947- 
48 Basic Studies of the Illinois Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Program.’’ Bulletin No. 2. Pp. 77. State 
Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Il. 
1949. 


* 
wes ‘*How to Conduct the Hidden Tuition 
Costs Study.’’ Bulletin No. 4. Pp. 51. State De- 
1949. 


partment of Public Instruction, Springfield, Il. 


—————. ‘‘How to Conduct the Participation in 
Extra-Class Activities Study.’’ Bulletin No.5. Pp. 66. 
State Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Til. 1949. 

© 

HOLMSTEDT, RALEIGH W. ‘‘Problems in School 
Administration.’’ Bulletin No.1. Pp. 64. Division 
of Research and Field Services, Indiana University 
Bookstore, Bloomington. 1950. 75 cents. 

The materials are presented here, not as research reports, 
but, rather, as a basis for co-operative study of problems 
common to the administrators of school systems. 


2 
HOOVER, GLENN (Editor). Twentieth Century Eco- 
nomic Thought. Pp. xiii+ 819. Philosophical Library, 
New York 16. 1950. $12.00. 


This is written by economists, but not primarily for them. 
It is designed instead for the more informed general reader. 


LEE, J. MURRAY, AND DORRIS MAY LEE. The 
Child and His Curriculum. Pp. xvi+710. Illustrated. 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Ine., New York 1. 1950. 


$4.50. 

This second edition, published a decade after the first, con- 
tinues the tradition in that a number of diverse items are 
organized coherently to serve the purposes of the volume; 
the essential unity of learning is made sharp and clear. 


LETTON, MILDRED CELIA. Your Child’s Leisure 
Time. Pp. 52. Illustrated by Ruth Alleott. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27. 1949. 60 cents. 

If “leisure is the best of all possessions,” as Socrates tells 
us, we surely want to secure that kind of wealth for our 
youth. Another in the Parent-Teachers Series. 
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McEWEN, WILLIAM P. Enduring Satisfaction; 4 
Philosophy of Spiritual Growth. Pp. xxiii+ 370. Phi. 
osophical Library, 15 East 40th Street, New York 1 
1949. $4.75. 

The disillusionment resulting from the recent war has even 
more intensified the spiritual frustration which robs map 
of any enduring satisfaction that might make his life meay 
ingful. The writing of this book was motivated by the 
conviction that modern man is in search of his soul. 

e 

National and International Measures for Full Employ. 
ment. Pp. vit+104. Columbia University Press, Ney 
York 27. 1949. 75 cents. 

A UN publication of a report by a group of experts ap- 
pointed by the Secretary-General of UN. 
J 


PARK, ROBERT EZRA. Race and Culture. Pp. ix4 
403. The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. 1950. $5.00. 
Watching the slow but steady advances of the American 
Negro the author says, “I was observing the historica} 

rocess by which civilization, not here only but elsewhere, 
1as evolved, drawing into the circle of its influence an eye; 
widening circle of races and peoples.” 
e 


Proceedings of the 35th Annual Meeting of the Associa. 
tion of Urban Universities at Chicago, 1949. Pp. 95, 
1949. 

Copies of the proceedings may be obtained from David DP, 
Henry, Wayne University, Detroit 1. 


Public Schools of Davidson County, Tennessee. Pp. viii+ 
232. Division of Surveys and Field Services, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1949, 
A survey report. 

@ 

SMITH, AUGUSTUS. Economics for Our Times. Pp. 
xi+534. Illustrated. The McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York 18. 1950. $2.60. 

A new second edition of this popular economics textbook 
brings the material up to date and offers improvements 
that make it more teachable than ever. 


STAFFORD, FRANK S. ‘‘State Certification Require. 
ments for Secondary School Teachers of Health Educa- 
tion and Physical Education and for Athletic Coaches.’’ 
Bulletin No. 16. Office of Education, FSA. Pp. iii+ 
33. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. ¢. 
1949. 15 cents. 

e 

Study Abroad: International Handbook. Vol. II. 
364. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 
$1.25. 

A UNESCO publication containing the results of a second 
world-wide inquiry on fellowships and similar awards for 
study abroad, available for 1949-52. 


WANAMAKER, PEARL A. (Editor). Short Stories oj 

Famous Women. Pp. xvi+270. Illustrated by Val- 
enti Angelo. Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., New 
York 3. 1949. $1.50. 
This supplementary reader is a ———* book to the 
popular “Short Stories of Famous Men” by James J 
— and Phoebe Mizell. One of the Short Stories 
Series. 


Pp. 
1949, 


WHALEN, FRANK D., WALLACE WEST, AND 
CLAUDIA WEST. New York Yesterday. Pp. v + 196. 
Illustrated. Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc., 67 
Irving Place, New York 3. 1949. $1.50. 

This follows the letter and spirit of the latest course of 
study for the New York City public schools. Events of 
the past are presented in the form of simple narratives 





TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 
JOHN K. NORTON, Director, Division of Organization and Administration of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National Education Association 


HENRY W. 


JOHN H. BOSSHART, State Commissioner of Education for New Jersey. 
GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of American Colleges 


Cincinnati. 


HOLMES, Professor of Education and former Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University 


RAYMOND WALTERS, President, the University o! 
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| will give the children a feeling of adventure and 
slasr e | 
WHALEN, FRANK D., AND ORREL BALDWIN. | 
Ve York Today. Pp. vil + 151. Illustrated. Noble | 
1 Noble, Publishers, Inc., New York 3. 1949. $1.50. 
A mpanion book to the above. 
* H 


WHITE, LYNN, JR. Educating Our Daughters: A 


( ge to the Colleges. Pp. x+166. Harper and 
1 hers, New York 16. 1950. $2.50. 

rhig is directed less to professional omg tg than to 
yyoughtful parents who are puzzled about the education 


htf 
elt daus ghters and to the daug rhters the eaciven. 


@ 
WILLIS BENJAMIN C. (Editor). Adventure. Pp. 
+373. Lllustrated. Noble and Noble, Publishers, 
Ne w York 3. 1950. $1.75. 


s one of a series for the intermediate grades of the 
ary schools—a separate book for each grade. Se 
18 from the best literature for children are include 1. 





Since 1885 
Oe: Ppiwwm Reliable and Discrimi- 
/ TEACHERS nating Service to Col- 


leges and Universities 
AGEN cY of the Nation and their 
and COLLEGE Personnel. 


BUREAU 

Mr. Albert will be at Hotel 
Dennis, Atlantic City, February 
24th to March 2nd, and also 
at Booth F-37 in the Auditorium 
during the A A S$ A Convention. 


25 E. Jackson Bivd, 
Chicago 4, Ill, 
MEMBER NATA 





Universities and Colleges throughout the 
United States continue their great demand 
for recommendations for those trained in the 
different fields of Science. The positions 
range from instructorships to heads of 


departments. 


Our service is nation-wide. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE BUREAU 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Founded in 1918 by 
Carnegie Corporation of New York || 











| to 

pool the funding of 

college retirement plans 
offers 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 





| Annuity Contracts 





TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION | 











A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 18, N.Y. || 











COMBINE VACATION AND SUMMER SCHOOL 
at George Pepperdine College 
in Southern California 


TWO SUMMER SESSIONS offering outstanding 
teacher-training courses, June 19-July 28 and July 
31-August 25. Attend either or both sessions. 
Work toward B.S., B.A., or M.A. degrees or special 
credentials. Fully accredited work in 14 depart- 
ments—art, music, speech, biology, business, chemis- 
try, education and psychology, English, home eco- 
nomics, languages, mathematics and physics, phys- 
ical education, religion, social sciences. 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS in parent education, 
audio-visual techniques, sex education, music, and 
other fields. 

HAVE FUN! Attend cool morning classes on a 
beautiful campus. Have afternoons or evenings 
free for the many cultural and recreational attrac- 
tions of a great city. Join inexpensive college-con- 
ducted tours to beaches, mountains, Hollywood 
studios, Catalina, etc. 


NOT EXPENSIVE! Room and board 

cost in modern campus dormitories if 
reservations early. 

Write for Free Illustrated 

Available 

GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE 
Los Angeles 44, Calif. 
HUGH M. TINER, Pres. E. V. PULLIAS, Dean 


at modest 
you make 


Summer Bulletin 
Now 

















The Most Comprehensive 
Directory of Foreign Tnstitutions Ever Published 


UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE WORLD | 
OUTSIDE U.S. A. 


| Edited by M. M. CHAMBERS 


A directory listing over 2,000 foreign institutions—academic, professional, vocational—in 82 
countries. The most up-to-date handbook of comparative education now available. 


Specific information for the student contemplating study abroad, for the teacher considering an 
exchange arrangement, for the research scholar, for college admissions officers and administrators. 
A basic reference for everyone needing information about higher education abroad. xviii + 924 


pages, $12.00. 
| Publishers of AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES and AMERICAN JUNIOR COLLEGES 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
744 Jackson Place Washington 6, D.C. | 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS IN CALIFORNIA 


Scholarship High Standards 
Thirty-two Well-Established Schools 


eeee 
PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Colleges and Universities 
eeee 
ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Endorsed by Leading Preparatory Schools 
eeee 
A Directory and information will be sent upon request 
TEACHER PLACEMENT INQUIRIES ANSWERED WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS | 


Howard Hunt Pattee, Executive Secretary 
645 West Tenth Street Claremont, California 





























